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Right out of the gate, Regina N. Bradley centers Chronicling Stankonia: The Rise of 
the Hip-Hop South as a book inspired by her depth of love for OutKast and what it 
means to have grown up Black in Georgia in the 1990s. Bradley immediately discloses 
that her theories about the Black South and the genius of OutKast are personal, intricate, 
and deeply rooted in her love for community. Bradley is Assistant Professor of English 
and African Diaspora Studies at Kennesaw State University and is an alumna Nasir 
Jones Hip Hop Fellow at Harvard University. Her deeply personal and academic 
storytelling within Chronicling Stankonia solidifies her expertise as a leading academic 
on Black southern experiences as they relate to Hip Hop and popular culture. Like 
academic predecessors such as Imani Perry (Prophets of the Hood: Politics and Poetics in 
Hip Hop) and Zandria Robinson (This Ain't Chicago: Race, Class, and Regional Identity in 
the Post-Soul South), Bradley draws on the concepts of Hip Hop cartography. However, 
the reader will quickly learn that Chronicling Stankonia is not just about Atlanta or 
OutKast. 


Bradley begins the journey with a plea to her readers to remember that “The 
Mountaintop Ain’t Flat” (4) and opens a direct conversation with Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr’s speech recognizing that the lived experiences of racism in all its forms are still 
pervasive in the South and globally. Hip Hop provides discourse and relief that helps 
past and present Black youth circumvent the notions that “Southern blacks are expected 
to cower in the shadows of racism, succumb to their believed innate backwardness, and 
live in daily terror simply for being black in the South” (4). She reminds her readers that 
the “Hip Hop South” provided space for Black people to continuously fight for their 
right to “speak their truth to power” (5). She then draws attention to OutKast’s special 
role, suggesting that, while OutKast didn’t invent southern Hip Hop, they are 
“founding theoreticians of the Hip Hop south”; this is a theory about the South, Hip 
Hop, and OutKast that no other scholar has ventured. This move gives room for 
contemporary scholars who want to challenge this notion or contribute to it. Bradley 
recounts repeatedly that the South “is not a monolith” and that various forms of Hip 
Hop aesthetics coming out of the South continue to challenge whitewashed, non- 
southern notions of the South as backward, other, suspended in time, rural, and 
noncontemporary. 
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